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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

It is not well with thee, 

O my darling! 
It is not well with thee, 

My little darling! 

H. M. 

The Dance of Youth, by Julia Cooley. Sherman, French 

&Co. 

One is softly moved by this book because of its girlish- 
ness. It is so solemn, so thoughtful, so burdened with 
knowledge and experience, and j'et withal so young and 
ignorant. We have the tj'pical educated American girl — 
talented moreover in this case — who has been typically pro- 
tected and withdrawn, and who is piteously fumbling for 
life and art through the fuzzy cottonwool of convention- 
alities. She has in her the makings of both woman and 
poet, but one feels the blur of self-consciousness getting in 
the way of both. She would give herself away, as woman 
and poet must, but, unconsciously and in spite of herself, a 
thousand tendencies of her blood and breeding — all the nice- 
girl niceties that tend to make a perfect lady of her — get in 
the way of the gift and she can't break through. Not yet 
at least. Life may break a way for her of course, if it 
dashes her on the rocks and tears her to pieces. But the 
trouble is, in many of these cases life also acts like a lady 
and holds aloof. Life seems daunted by the smooth 
undaunted front these girls put up — it would be too cruel 
a task to break them on the wheel, even though they say, 
Snnite, Life, that I may know you well! 

The makings of a poet — yes, but most of this first book 
should go into the discard. When the poet is made, if that 
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Four Young Poets 

day comes, she will find the proudest efforts of her maiden 
volume stiff and formal and painstaking, and will bless 
the muses that a few escape this blight. The title poem 
escapes it by a hair's breadth — a happy miracle, because the 
poem has a delicate tune of its own. Here is a third of it: 

Lais and Thai's have gone from the noon, 

And Berenice bloomed of yore. 
Lefbia whitens beneath the moon 

And Sappho sings no more. 

A shadow lurks in the Milky Way, 

And behind the moon is Death. 
Dance, oh, dance, till the night is gray 

And the dew is a shuddering breath. 

Ye are Lai's and Tha'is now. 

Ye are the fruit of the hour. 
Sway we and sing like a summer bough 

Till another youth shall flower! 

In Spring Sorrow is another soft fine tune, and a few 
brief and simple poems show a delicate touch — She Bends 
above a Floti'er, Magic Moonlight, Success, Futility. And 
there is a bit of cosmic irony in The Anthem. H. M. 

A poet's upbringing 

Reveries Over Childhood and Youth, by William Butler 

Yeats. Macmillan Co. 

Soberly and lucidly Mr. Yeats sets down in these pages 

his reveries, ending at the threshold of his creative period. 

Then there is a postscript wherein the poet says : 

For some months now I have lived with my youth and childhood — 
not always writing indeed, but thinking of it almost every day; 
and I am sorrowful and disturbed. It is not that I have accom- 
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